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GEOGRAPHY IN THE WORK OF THE U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION* 


HOWARD R. ANDERSON 
Specialist in Social Sciences 
U. S. Office of Education 


The U. S. Office of Education was established by Congress in 
1867 ‘‘for the purpose of (1) collecting such statistics and facts as 
shall show the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories, and of (2) diffusing such information re- 
specting the organization and management of schools and school 
systems and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and (3) otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.’’ 

The activities undertaken by the Office to achieve this purpose 
have differed somewhat from one administration to another, but 
‘*fact gathering’’ and the ‘‘dissemination of information’’ have al- 
ways been stressed. Doubtless, some of you are familiar with such 
studies as Statistics of High School Subjects and the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education, and more of you have read Education 
for Victory and School Life, and have used the loan packets and 
special bulletins sponsored by the Office. 

Over the years, the U. S. Office of Education has been more di- 
rectly identified with vocational education at the high school level 
than with general education. During World War II, many special 
functions were assigned the Office, and in 1944, Commissioner Stude- 
baker in his Annual Report proposed that the Office ‘‘should be 
strengthened and reorganized in order that it may be prepared to 
do its indispensable part in giving national leadership and assist- 
ance to the educational systems and institutions of the several States 


* Presented at the Columbus meeting of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers, December, 1946. 
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and their local communities in meeting the long-term educational 
demands of the postwar period.’’ 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE U.S. OrFice or EpucATION 


His reorganization plan called for the following divisions: (1) 
Elementary Education, (2) Secondary Education, (3) Higher Edu- 
‘ation, (4) Vocational Education, (5) International Educational 
Relations, (6) School Administration, (7) Central Services (re- 
search and statistical; information and publications; the library; 
ete.), and (8) Auxiliary Services (services to libraries; educational 
uses of radio; visual education; ete.). In both Elementary and 
Higher Education, there was to be a section on ‘‘instructional prob- 
lems,’’ which would include a ‘‘specialist in social sciences’’ and 
eventually assistants in the fields of geography and history. I am 
the ‘‘Specialist in Social Sciences’’ in the ‘‘ Instructional Problems 
Section’? in the Division of Secondary Education. The next social 
science appointment in this section will provide for an ‘‘assistant 
in geography and conservation.’’ Needless to say, the person ap- 
pointed to this position must possess the background of preparation 
and experience needed by a leader in the field of geography. So far, 
the Division of Elementary Education has not filled the position of 
‘*specialist in social sciences’’ which corresponds to the one I hold, 
nor has it filled the position of ‘‘assistant in geography and con- 
servation.’’ Since I am sketching the over-all place of social science 
in the proposed reorganization of the Office, let me add that the 
Division of Higher Education eventually will have a section on ’’col- 
leges of arts and sciences "’ the staff of which will include specialists 
in history, geography, economics, sociology, and political science. 
It should be understood that the reorganization of the Office has not 
vet progressed to the point where expanded services for geography 
teachers are possible. Actually, the Director of the Division of 
Secondary Education was appointed only in November, 1945, and 
the Chief of the Instructional Problems Section of that Division in 
April, 1946. The one specialist in social sciences so far appointed 
reported for duty on.February 15, 1946. 


SERVICES RENDERED BY A SPECIALIST 


The work of a specialist includes (1) research, writing, and 
speaking, (2) answering correspondence and conferring with per- 
sons who eall at the Office, (3) rendering consultative service to State 
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departments of education and to local school systems, and (4) taking 
part in conferences and committee deliberations of intra-Office 
groups, inter-governmental agencies, and non-governmental profes- 
sional associations. Each of these categories provides an oppor- 
tunity for activities which may prove helpful to geography teachers. 

I do not have time to describe major research projects planned 
for the section of which I am a member. When a specialist in geog- 
raphy is appointed, important projects will be undertaken in this 
field, and we shall want the advice and help of geographers and 
geography teachers in these undertakings. A specialist finds it 
impossible to accept all invitations to address professional groups; 
indeed, he practically is compelled to limit himself to State, re- 
gional, and national meetings in his field of specialization. At times, 
a specialist may be called upon to direct a regional workshop for 
teachers, supervisors, and ‘‘teacher-trainers.’’ A specialist may 
prepare articles for professional journals and yearbooks, and he 
is expected to contribute regularly to the publications sponsored 
by the Office. Thus, in the November, 1946 issue of School Life, I 
was co-author of an article which contained an annotated list of 
recently published courses of study in social studies. The other | 
authors were Mrs. Ruth Strawbridge of the Office of Education 
Library and Dr. Helen K. Macintosh of the Division of Elementary 
Kiduecation. 

The correspondence answered by a specialist includes all letters 
in his field, regardless of the person to whom a given inquiry 
originally was directed. Thus, I find myself answering general in- 
quiries, questions relating to social science content, as well as ques- 
tions dealing with materials and procedures in teaching social 
studies. Many teachers when they come to Washington call at the 
U. S. Office of Education and confer with specialists on problems 
of professional interest. Naturally, teachers in the Washington area 
are in the best position to take advantage of this opportunity. 

The Commissioner deals directly with Chief State School Offi- 
cers, and specialists frequently find themselves consulting with 
persons in their special fields who are serving on the staffs of 
State departments of education. Thus, for example, I was the so- 
cial studies consultant on the Public School Survey of the State 
of Delaware. To some extent, it is possible also for specialists to 
visit school systems and to work with local curriculum committees. 
The chief drawback to this type of activity is the impossibility of 
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meeting all requests made by State and local school systems. Our 
difficulty results in part from inadequate travel funds, but even 
more from lack of staff. 

The committee assignments of a specialist are numerous and 
varied. A few days ago, I attended a meeting of an Office com- 
mittee which concerned itself with the problem of how to develop 
bibliographies listing supplementary readings adapted to the 
needs of pupils who read at various levels of efficiency. I have also 
served on an inter-governmental agency committee charged with 
the responsibility of evaluating government publications dealing 
with conservation and of considering the desirability of including 
the best of these materials in loan packets designed for use at the 
elementary and high school levels. As you know, many government 
agencies publish materials which may be used in the schools. When 
the U. S. Office of Education has qualified persons in a given field, 
these agencies discuss projected publications with the appropriate 
specialist in our Office. 

During the past year, I have served as one of the representa- 
tives of the National Council for the Social Studies on the N. E. A. 
Committee on International Relations, and I have also prepared 
the summary chapter for the 1946 Yearbook of the National Council, 
which treats the teaching of American history. I mention these 
assignments not so much because you are interested in my profes- 
sional activities as because such an inventory will suggest the type 
of co-operation the National Council of Geography Teachers in time 
may expect from the U. S. Office of Education. 


How to Osrarin Heteprut GovERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


In closing this discussion, I wish to call attention to the great 
variety of low-cost government publications which teachers may 
obtain from the Superintendent of Documents. The Superintendent 
of Documents will send to all who request them free Price Lists 
for such topics as: 20 Public Domain, 21 Fish and Wildlife Service, 
25 Transportation and Panama Canal, 35 Geography and Explora- 
tions, 43 Forestry, 53 Maps, and 62 Commerce and Manufacturers. 
The circular which lists all the Price Lists also explains how to keep 
in touch with new government publications and how to order ma- 
terials from the Government Printing Office. I trust that the editor 
of THE JourNAL or GeocraPHy will find it possible to reproduce 
this circular in some issue of the magazine. 
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Price Lists* 


Geological Survey. Covers geology and water supply. 
Engineering and Surveying. Leveling, tides, magnetism, triangulation, and earth- 
quakes. 


. Public Domain. Public lands, conservation, National Resources Planning Board. 


Fish and Wildlife Service, and other publications relating to fish and wildlife. 
Indians. Publications pertaining to Indians, anthropology, and archeology. 


communications, Coast Guard, Panama Canal. . 
United States Office of Education, and other publications relating to education. 


Insular Possessions. (Philippines, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, Virgin 
Islands.) 


. Geography and Explorations. National parks, guidebooks. 

. Government Periodicals, for which subscriptions are taken. 

. Animal Industry. Domestic animals, poultry and dairy industries. 

. Insects. Bees and honey, and insects harmful to man, animals, and plants. 

. Irrigation, Drainage, Water Power. Federal Power Commission, water resources. 

. Forestry. National forests, ranges, lumber and timber, American woods. 

. Plants. Culture of fruits, vegetables, cereals, grasses, grain. 

. Roads. Construction, improvement, and maintenance. 

. Agricultural Chemistry and Soils and Fertilizers. Chemistry of foods, soil surveys, 


soil erosion, and conservation. 


. Weather, Astronomy, and Meteorology. Climate, floods, aerological observations. 
. American History and Biography. The Revolution, Civil War, World War. 


Health. Diseases, drugs, sanitation, water pollution. 
Maps. Government maps, and directions for obtaining them. 


. National Museum. Contributions from National Herbarium, National Academy of 


Sciences, and Smithsonian reports. 


. Mines, Explosives, fuel, gas, gasoline, petroleum, minerals. 
. Interstate Commerce. Steam railways, motor carriers, carriers by water. 
. Alaska and Hawaii. Mineral and agricultural resources, coal lands, geology, water 


supply, seal fisheries. 


. Commerce and Manufacturers. Foreign trade, patents, trusts, public utilities. 
. Foreign Relations. Executive agreements, treaties, neutrality, international confer- 


ences. 
Immigration. Aliens, citizenship, naturalization, races. 


tistics. 

Pacific States: California, Oregon, Washington. All material relating to these States. 
Census. Statistics of population, manufactures, agriculture, occupations. 
Suburbanites. Publications of interest to suburbanites and home builders. 


* A selected list likely to be of major interest to geography teachers. Eprror 
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FERNANDO DE NORONHA 


MARSHALL F. LEVINS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The island group of Fernando de Noronha appears as a small 
dot on the map of the South Atlantic off the ‘‘elbow”’ of Brazil. 
It lies some 230 miles northeast of Cape Sao Roque, and is one of 
several Brazilian insular dependencies. It is noteworthy for two 
principal reasons: first, because it is one of the least known places 
generally, despite the many ships which constantly pass near it; 
and second, because it is one of the almost numberless places where 
American soldiers and sailors! were stationed during the recent 
war. 

The principal part of Fernando consists of Main Island which 
is approximately six miles long and two miles wide. To the north 
is a group of five smaller attendant islands, while to the southeast 
is an extensive rock patch jutting above the water and often wildly 
swept by the sea. The whole island group extends over some six 
seconds of longitude and seven seconds of latitude. The Catholic 
Church on Main Island, while not situated centrally, is a principal 
landmark located at 3° 50’ 23” S and 32° 24’ 46” W. 

The islands are composed of eruptive rocks—trachyte and 
phonolite with patches of basalt. In by-gone times, however, there 
was extensive consolidation of beach and dune sand into calcareous 
sandstone. This latter material now makes up the entirety of Meio 
and Rasa Islands, part of Rata Island, and some of the northeast 


tip of Main Island. It also comprises little Ilha do Chapeu (Hat 
Rock) near the shore of Main Island. 


Human OccuPaNcE 


Main Island has long been inhabited. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment used it as a penal colony for many years. More recently, 
Brazil established a defense garrison there. In 1942, the United 
States Army sent a contingent to build an airfield on the island, 
in order to provide an emergency base on the air route from Brazil 
to western Africa. A few months later, the United States Navy 


established a weather station and an anti-submarine patrol base 
there. 


* The writer was a member of a U. S. Naval meteorological unit sent to the island 
to gather weather information for patrol bombers, and spent several months there. 
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The surface of the mainland is dotted with low peaks and small 
irregular hillocks and eminences, with only scraps of lowland. The 
highest peak, O Pico, is 1053 feet in elevation—an old voleanic neck 
stripped bare by erosion. Some of the lower eminences were re- 
moved in constructing the airport and the new runway cuts thru 
several of these in such manner as to look like a valley bottom, 
wherein needless to say, the cross-winds are strong and dangerous. 
O Pico itself is often a formidable obstacle to air traffic. 

O Pico is difficult to scale, but from atop its summit one may 
observe the'entire island’s surface. A clear view of the broad run- 
way, the tiny farms which dot the island, and the small village 
settlement, is easily obtainable. Many of the farm establishments 
consist of floorless cottages and huts surrounded by small patches 
of beans and other supply crops, arbors of wasp-infected grape- 
vine, some fruit trees, and a few miserable domestic animals. The 
village itself is a tiny disorderly community overrun by mangy 
dogs, but complete with tailor, cobbler, church, and ‘‘movie’’ house. 
The cobblestone streets are very bumpy, and the alleys are al- 
ternately ribbons of dust and quivering mud holes. This provides 
a most unromantic setting for a most unusual settlement. 

Not all the inhabitants of the island are confined there as 
prisoners. Some few are civilian workers for the Brazilian Army. 
The Brasileros also built a weather station on Fernando, but it has 
few employees, operates on a part-time basis, uses antiquated in- 
struments, and is badly located. Pan American Airways maintains 
a unit to service the field and its planes. The ancient dungeons 
house most of the convicts, but there are numerous ‘‘trusties’’ who 
manage farms and serve as overseers. 

Most Brasileros dread Fernando, regarding it as the worst of 
all prisons and referring to it only in whispers. The United States 
Army and Navy personnel for the most part, shared with the 
Brazilian Army an ardent desire to get away from it as quickly 
as possible. The complete isolation of the island affects adversely 
both the service personnel and the civilian inhabitants. The only 
relief is afforded by the little ‘‘movie’’ pavilion, the ship which 
periodically brings in beer and whiskey, and swimming on the 
beaches. 

The coastline of Main Island has several bays, for the most 
part usable only for small-boat landings. Southeast Bay is nearest 
and most accessible to the airport, but is shallow and filled with 
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Fig. 1. Map of the central Atlantic showing location of Fernando de Noronha Island. 
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sand bars. Entrance to it is difficult owing to the presence of Hat 
Rock, and even in a moderate sea, its waters are extremely rough. 
Ships must lie offshore and send cargoes to the beach in small 
boats, rafts, or native ‘‘jongadas.’’? Only occasionally does the 
cargo get to shore with complete safety and dryness. 

On the opposite and leeward side of the island, Saint Anthony 





Fig. 2. Aerial view of Main Island from a P.B.Y. at altitude 1,500. feet. 


Bay can shelter larger vessels close to shore. It is here that the only 
thing on the island resembling a dock has been built. This very poor 
dock is available only to small sailboats or to motor whale boats. 
The bottom sounds at one and three-fourths fathoms off the little 
pier, and only four fathoms at 300 yards out to sea. It is here that 
Brazilian supplies are received. 

A third smaller bay also occurs on the leeward shore, lying be- 


2 Jongadas are native log rafts, made of five or six logs lashed together. They range 
in length up to twenty feet, are equipped with sails, a steering seat, and sail several 
inches awash when loaded. 
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low O Pico. It is, however, not very accessible from the interior, 
and is used-only for swimming. 


ORIGIN OF THE ISLANDS 

The origin of the island group is not entirely clear. Some con- 
tend that it was once part of the mainland of South America, and 
connected with it by an isthmus. There is no doubt but what the 
island has been greatly reduced by marine erosion for along the 
southeastern shore, lying to windward, are bluffs cut by wave 
action. At one time, the island must have extended much farther 
eastward. There are numerous rock clusters lying off shore, obvi- 
ously remnants of a much larger land body. The great southeastern 
rock patch is separated from Main Island by water no deeper than 
14 fathoms, whéreas off the southeast shore the soundings soon fall 
off to more than 400 fathoms. 

Soundings between Fernando and the continent, however, show 
the presence of a profound trough more than 2,000 fathoms deep. 
Apparently, this is a giant fault line marking the eastern edge of 
South America. If so, it would seem that Fernando is a voleanic 
island built up from the sea floor from materials extruded in the 
process of faulting. 


DIscovERY OF THE ISLANDS 


While the geological history of the island may thus be recon- 
structed with fair certainty, the human history cannot so easily be 
reconstructed. There is a paucity of historical records, and these 
are none too trustworthy. 

The discovery of the island group is usually accredited to 
Fernando de Noronha in 1503, after whom it is now named. It 
was first given the name San Joham Island because it was sighted 
on St. John’s Day (June 24th). First mention of the island was 
made by the King of Portugal, Don Manoel I, in 1504, in a royal 
pronouncement as follows: 

‘*In view of the service which Fernando de Noronha of our 
house has rendered, and which we shall accept of him hereafter, 
and desiring to show him grace and mercy, we are pleased to 
bestow upon him henceforth and for the days of his life, and his 
eldest legitimate son surviving at the time of his death, our island 
of San Joham, which he has just lately discovered fifty leagues 
over the sea from our land of the Holy Cross.’’ 
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Despite this, Americus Vespucius also claimed to have dis- 
covered this island. But his own chronology indicates a date later 
than that of de Noronha. Moreover, his description of the land 
could easily have been paraphrased from accounts given by men 
of Fernando’s crew. Vespucius wrote ‘‘. . . which island we found 
uninhabited and it contained plenty of birds. ... We saw no other 





Fig. 3. Small coastal lagoon backed by coconut palms. 


animals except very big rats and lizards (with two tails) and some 
snakes.’’ 

It is entirely possible that the islands were known to the Portu- 
guese long before 1503. Officially, Portugal ascribes the discovery 
of Brazil to Cabral in 1500, but there is fair probability that some 
Portuguese ship during the time of Prince Henry was carried west- 
ward from African waters and made a landfall on South America. 
In sueh an event, the Portuguese would have kept it secret from 
their more powerful maritime neighbors. Regardless of the actual 
time of discovery, however, possession was confirmed to Portugal 
by Papal edict in 1494, 
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Unique Fauna AND F'Lora 


The origin of Fernando’s flora and fauna is even more obscure. 
The trees found on the island, as for example, Ficus Noronhae, 
are not closely allied to Brazilian species. 

The very numerous birds on the island are probably African 
rather than Brazilian in origin. The steady Southeasterlies may 





Fig. 4. Aerial view of “O Pico.” 


well have aided their migration. The African origin of the amphis- 
baenas or snake-like lizards, the rats, and the two-tailed lizards, is 
not so easy to establish. It is possible that these tiny animals could 
have been conveyed by prevailing winds and currents, on logs or 
bits of wreckage; but the distance is very great. 

Insects are numerous on Fernando, but their migration is not 
difficult to account for. Of all these insects, the wasp and spider 
do the most damage. The former have almost ruined the grape 
plantings, while the latter infest the trees in great numbers. 
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Tue U.S. WEATHER STATION 


The meteorology of the island is of unusual interest. A red 
warning light has been placed atop O Pico to guide American 
planes. To facilitate tending the light, a path was constructed half- 
way up the peak thru heavy undergrowth. The next five hundred 
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Fig. 5. U. S. Weather Station on Fernando de Noronha 


feet were negotiated by a series of ladders affixed to the peak. The 
final fifty feet to the top was served by a one-inch steel cable. On 
the summit, a twelve-foot mast was erected and surmounted by an 
anemometer. It was planned to connect this by cable to the weather 
office about a mile distant. The Navy, however, failed to send the 
cable. 

Accurate wind readings were impossible at the surface near the 
airport, because of effects of the topography, the differential heat- 
ing of the ground, and the land-sea breezes. Hence the wind vane 
and velocity indicator atop O Pico were most useful. Moreover, by 
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climbing the peak, accurate observations of both the lower and 
upper decks of clouds which often overlie the island, could be made. 
At times, the entire island is shrouded in low mist, obscuring 
everything save the top of O Pico, and landing a plane even by 
radio beacon becomes exceedingly hazardous. 


Some METEOROLOGICAL FINDINGS 


Old meteorological records and reports deny the formation of 
cumulo-nimbus clouds in the Fernando region, but recent American 
observers reported several splendid ‘‘cu-nimbs.’’ One particular 
example produced a thunderstorm which shook the island and 
every structure on it, violently. 

Some years ago, a German scientific ship, the Meteor, sailed the 
equatorial waters of the Atlantic gathering extensive data on wind 
movements and air masses. 

Its raysonde data provided an excellent background for the 
work of the American observers on Fernando. Twice-daily adia- 
batic and pseudo-adiabatic charts drawn from soundings of the 
upper air, by the U. S. Army raysonde unit, far outweighed in 
value the daily synoptic chart as a basis for forecasts. Forecasting 
on Fernando is sometimes made very difficult by ‘‘prongs’’ of bad 
weather which lash out from the Intertropical Front and extend 
over the area. The Fernando weather station should obviously be 
continued in the future as an aid to tropical weather forecasters in 
general and those of Brazil ir particular. Air masses which pass 
over Fernando reach the Brazilian coast one or two days later. 

Fernando has two seasons—a very wet one and a very dry one. 
During the latter, the roads are beds of dust and men’s throats are 
raw. During the former, the sloping roads become spillways of 
mad streams. The mud ranges from ankle-deep to knee-deep, and 
is as sticky as tar. A typical rainstorm, a heavy convection shower 
lasting five or six hours, dumps 600,000 to 1,000,000 gallons of 
water upon the little island. 


IMPRESSIONS' 

‘‘The island in general seems stark and rather barren. The 
beach surrounding Southeast Bay, however, is in great contrast to 
this. It is an are-like fan of white sand fenced with quivering palms 
and rich undergrowth. The waters of the bay look soft and warm: 


*The author made these notes on the island to be a casual remembrance of Fernando. 
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birds soar and dive oblivious to the sunlight splashing the colored 
ocean. Once we walked down the road in search of a swim, to the 
tiny inlet bordered by untended vegetation. This plant life disap- 
pears during the dry season as completely as does foliage in a New 
York winter. The dry season dooms the vegetation and the wet 
season dooms the roads. Nature strikes its own balance with man 
here on Fernando. 

We walk past the trees thru an abundance of mud, this being 
the time of the rains. The mud pulls the heels right off your boots! 

The beach extends for 300 meters around an arm of the ocean 
which reaches in thru the guardian rocks sitting at the bay entrance. 
The water enters angrily, but reaches the shoreline tame. When 
the tide goes out for the afternoon, the seaweed comes up on the 
beach for a sun bath. 

We had not been at the ocean’s edge long before deciding to 
postpone swimming until the barracudas had finished splashing 
about. At the entrance to the bay, we encountered veritable armies 
of crabs. We chased some of these fellows until we were as tired as 
the tiredest of our obliquely-darting quarry. Then we walked 
wearily with the sun to the airport.’’ . 

Fernando de Noronha, a group of tiny dots isolated in the 
equatorial reaches of the Atlantic, is doomed to die. It is a stage 
for the ravaging sea to pound ceaselessly upon the hard-to-destroy 
rock. It is a refuge for queer fauna and a lonely exile for social 
miscreants. Already the American forces have been withdrawn, 
and already the long-range trans-atlantic planes are by-passing it. 
Men were seemingly not meant to live on such lonely places as ‘‘the 


rock.’’ It will continue to shield its own mysteries, eastward from 
Brazil. 
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WHITHER CONSERVATION EDUCATION? 


L. H. HALVERSON 
Northern Michigan College of Education 
Marquette, Michigan 


The conservation of natural resources has become one of the 
popular ‘‘movements’’ in the United States during the last twenty 
years. The conservation idea has ‘‘caught on’’ at all levels of so- 
ciety, with varying interests in the different geographical areas of 
the country. Aspects of conservation are emphasized in many places 
in the public school curriculum, and in at least one instance prospec- 
tive teachers in their college courses are required to fulfill a con- 
servation course requirement. 

To-day, as several years ago was pointed out by Innis,’ authors 
writing in the field of conservation turn out new volumes, without 
adequately expounding a philosophy of evaluation of the content 
with which they deal. Part of this situation undoubtedly results 
from the common practice of producing such books as the coopera- 
tive efforts of a number of authors. Apparently no one in such a 
group of authors has wished to take the initiative in elucidating a 
philosophy which might attempt to serve as a common denominator 
of conservation thought. In this area, it appears that Zimmerman,’ 
in his first three chapters produces more thought provoking ideas 
bearing upon the philosophy of the subject than all recent texts 
together. While there may be ground for disagreement with some 
of the concepts developed, at the college level no course would be 
complete without a consideration of his discussion. Approaching 
the field of conservation of natural resources from the viewpoint 
of the college instructor interested in developing in students, many 
of whom are prospective teachers, a philosophy which will be 
functional in all places where it is applicable, it appears that more 
consideration should be given the application of philosophies to 
situations, rather than the mere consideration of facts in their more 
obvious interpretations. The development of understandings which 
give a sound basis for critical judgment in matters of conservation 
is greatly needed. 

In the last few years the word conservation has assumed a new 
character, based upon its acceptance by the public in general as 


*Innis, Harold A., Geographical Rev. 28: 1938: 137-139. 
* Zimmerman, Erich W., World Resources and Industries, Harper & Brothers (1933). 
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indicative of something desirable or much needed. This glamor 
attached to the conservation idea might be interpreted as evidence 
that there is developing a general understanding of the field, and 
its problems. Unfortunately this does not appear to be wholly true; 
rather, much lip service is being rendered in the name of conserva- 
tion by persons who have little understanding of the fundamental 
ideals or philosophy of the true conservationist. Endeavoring to 
exploit the popularity of the conservation idea are numerous indi- 
viduals and groups. Many of these cases represent out and out 
propaganda or pressure groups, endeavoring to gather a following 
to serve their own ends. Even at the level of higher education there 
is evidence that somewhat unscrupulous advantage is taken of the 
‘‘lure’’ of the conservation idea, thru working the word ‘‘conserva- 
tion’’ into course titles where it has little place. Whatever the level 
of instruction, every effort should be made to develop the ability to 
discriminate between the ‘‘phoney’’ and the genuine. 


THe GEOGRAPHER AND CONSERVATION CONTENT 


The conservation of natural resources deals with a rather 
specialized set of relationships arising as man occupies varying 
areas of the earth’s_surface. The areas of content included in the 
usual general course include the problems of utilization of the 
mineral, water, soil, forest, and wildlife resources. One of the weak- 
nesses in the whole conservation movement, and a valid reason for 
lack of success in reaching desired goals, lies in the narrow outlook 
of some conservationists, due to over-specialization in their own 
field of interest. Their outlook may be so narrow that cooperation 
with others is impossible. As an example, such narrowness of out- 
look in the fields of wildlife management and forestry may bring 
conflict, where it is unnecessary. 

Since geography deals with landscapes, cultural and natural, 
as bases for the discovery, description, and interpretation of rela- 
tionships arising as man occupies areas of the earth’s surface, and 
the conservation of natural resources deals with certain specialized 
aspects of such relationships, it is obvious that the geographer 
could not escape having an interest in the field. In fact, since his 
special interest lies in the interpretation of relationships between 
human activities and the natural landscape, it follows that his ex- 
perience peculiarly fits him to deal with the relationships involved 
in the conservation of natural resources. A survey of the offerings 
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of various ‘‘conservation education’’ courses at the college level 
serves to indicate the activity of geographers. In thirty-five states 
in the nation in 1940 there were 138 institutions of higher learning 
in which courses in ‘‘Conservation Education’’ were offered. In 
Departments of Geography 72 courses were offered, in Depart- 
ments of Geology and Geography 10 were offered, giving a total of 
82 for these departments. The importance of conservation offerings 
in teachers colleges and normal schools is attested by the fact that 
74 of the 138 institutions listed were in colleges of that type.® 

The situation indicated by the data above, places definite re- 
sponsibilities upon geographers, and particularly upon geog- 
raphers in teachers colleges. University departments training in- 
structors for the teachers college field likewise should be interested. 
Courses in conservation in teachers colleges have as their objective 
the development of functioning understandings regarding the con- 
tent. Teachers trained will not teach a ‘‘conservation’’ course, but 
their knowledge must be applied wherever it is functional, perhaps 
in an arithmetic class, but more likely in a geography, history, or 
social studies situation. While the geographer occupies an im- 
portant place in the college offerings of conservation courses, it 
must be understood that most of the research upon which conserva- 
tion understandings and conclusions are based is done by special- 
ists in various scientific fields. This research must be evaluated, 
correlated, and presented as part of the whole conservation pic- 
ture. It is probable that while giving a survey of conservation 
problems as they occur in the various regions of the country, 
greater emphasis might well be placed upon the aspects of the 
course which will be functional in the geographical areas in which 
students live or expect to make a living. This necessitates the 
application of a functional factual and philosophical approach to 
the local landscape and its conservation problems. 


Ovut-oFr-Door EpucaTIon 


Finally, often thru the conservation approach, the geographer 
has a definite contribution to make in the field of out-of-door edu- 
cation. Conservation content, weather, elementary understandings 
dealing with minerals and rocks, and the map as a tool in the use of 
the out-of-doors may be considered examples of this contribution. 


*Cook & Reynolds: “Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in Conservation 
Education,” pamphlet #90, 1940, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
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Perhaps some comment regarding the situation with regard to the 
use of maps is in order. 

Camps for boys and girls may be located in areas for which 
U.S.G.S. topographic sheets are available, but generally the leaders 
are unaware of the fact, and nowhere in their program is there a 
place for the use of such a tool. While adult education evening 
classes may have courses in fly-tying and outdoor cookery, a course 
in the selection and use of maps has never come to my attention. 
So-called ‘‘hunting and fishing’’ magazines occasionally do carry 
articles on the use of the compass and the map. Living in an area 
where hunting and/or fishing, and other out-door activities may be 
carried on thruout the year, it is astounding to realize the number 
of people who go into wild land areas without any sort of map, tho 
several different types are available. As a resulf, since the compass 
that ‘‘always points back to camp’’ has not yet been invented, 
‘“oetting lost’’ is-common, sometimes with serious results. 

It would seem that the geographer has some responsibility in 
relation to this situation, possibly from the intermediate grades 
upward. Since the best place to develop these understandings fune- 
tionally is out-of-doors, and the same is true of many conservation 
understandings, the two might go together. Students and adults 
are interested in map study when their eyes are opened to its 
possibilities in utilitarian fields. It can be demonstrated that where 
some effort is made to publicise the use of maps, the college store 
carrying the local U.S.G.S, maps has to meet a demand from 
students and townspeople where there is no relationship to college 
work. 

In conclusion, it is apparent that the geographer has a responsi- 
bility in the areas of conservation and out-of-door education. The 
understandings essential in these areas must be concrete, based 
upon definite landscape concepts. Geographers should welcome this 
added responsibility as an opportunity to further the contribution 
of our field of specialization to general education. 
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PROBLEMS AND EXPERIENCES IN TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY TO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS* 


MARY VIOLA PHILLIPS 
New Kensington High School 
New Kensington, Pa. 


The administrators of New Kensington High School became 
cognizant of the need for more work in geography and took definite 
steps to supply opportunities for more geographic training during 
the 1943-44 school term. They called upon me to help institute 
several geography courses into the high school program. It was a 
eall for geography that would widen horizons of students, broaden 
their points of view and arouse their interest in national affairs. 
In meeting this demand for more geographical instruction, we were 
faced with many problems, a few of which I have selected for 
analysis. 

Wuat Courses To OFFER 


We knew that whatever we. offered would have to assume the 
responsibility of bridging the gap between the grade and the col- 
lege level. For practically all but the commercial students three 
to four years without any geography had elapsed between grade 
school and the senior year. We decided upon two courses in 
geography. Since it was impossible to put them on the required 
list, they were made electives. 

The demand for future specialization in the Americas was’met 
with by a regional course in the Geography of the Americas. In this 
course the students study the principal countries of Latin America, 
their physical setting, economic responses, cultural conditions, and 
international relationships. 

The second and more advanced course is Global or World 
Geography. This course might well be divided into two parts. The 
first part, a general view includes the following units—Introduction 
to the Karth, Climate and Weather, and Pressure of Population 
Upon the Land. This part includes considerable map work and 
for it the student is more dependent upon his atlas than upon 
printed material. The second part deals with great powers of 
recent dates and the lesser ones are studied individually with an 
appropriate amount of time devoted to each. We can get an under- 
standing of other nations not by studying abstract facts about 


* Presented at the Columbus meeting of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, December, 1946. 
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them but by studying them concretely in their environmental set- 
ting. Both courses stress national and regional interdependence of 
countries in this changing world. 


How To Fit THE CoursEs INTO THE HicH ScHooL, ProGRAM 


Making space in an already overcrowded curriculum presented 
quite a problem. When any new vital material needs to be intro- 
duced into the curriculum, there is always the question, ‘‘ Where 
shall it be taught?’’ In deciding the answer to this question the 
existing organization of the school system had to be considered. 
We did our best to fit the local situation and the general school 
curriculum. An examination of what children in the lower grades 
were learning helped to form the foundation of our decision. 

Since our courses were to be offered as electives, they could be 
open to more students if they were offered to grades eleven and 
twelve. We wanted to reach the greatest number of students possi- 
ble; so these were the grades selected. However, it is from the 
senior class that we draw most of our students. Their schedule per- 
mits them greater freedom in selection of courses. The course in 
the Geography of the Americas is offered to the eleventh grade 
and the course in Global or World Geography is offered to the 
twelfth grade. 

Our curriculum was not sufficiently flexible to offer our courses 
to the grade levels suggested by most authorities but if we were 


to have waited until the ideal could be realized, we never would 
have expanded. 


THE PROBLEM OF MATERIALS 


Our courses did not require a great amount of expensive equip- 
ment. I have one room fitted up in which all my geography classes 
are taught. We have several globes and physical-political wall maps 
of the world and the continents. In addition to the wall maps we 
have a set of Goode’s School Atlases.’ 

With the help of several alert classes I have assembled a wealth 
of maps and photographic material. Pictures are essential in all 
geographic study. Our pictures are mounted and catalogued. We 
have access to a lantern and motion picture projector. However, 
the slides are preferable to the motion pictures because they are 
available when needed. We do have occasional films but most of 
them are rented and too often they do not arrive in time to fit ‘into 
our program and, therefore, they have little relation to the theme 


*See List of Materials III. 
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in hand. But I have prepared myself and the students too for these 
‘‘surprise’’ movie lessons by giving the students a mimeographed 
set of basic questions to answer.” These questions can be answered 
by studying any geographical picture—mounted, slide or film. By 
this method we are able to gain something worthwhile from the 
picture and it prevents the students from getting the idea that 
they are just being entertained. 

We have a text but we are no slave to it. It is a source of readings 
and gives all a common ground on which to work. 

The administrators have cooperated in ordering material for 
the classes. Our need for material has been growing with the growth 
of our classes. More students are electing the subject each year. 
The first year I had two classes and now I have fivé—one class of 
juniors and four classes of seniors. 


THe PrRoBLEM OF DEVELOPING THE UNITS 


The task of developing the units for the courses and teaching 
them became my job. It was an opportunity for which I had long 
waited. It would have been nothing less than tragic to let this op- 
portunity slip away without bending every effort to meet it. I felt 
that in planning these units and in teaching them my failure or 
success would not have been an individual matter but would affect 
to some measure the whole group of geographers as well. Then 
too, I had been told that the courses would be offered as long as 
enough students registered for them. It was up to me to prove that 
my courses in geography had something every high school boy and 
girl needed, and that they were as valuable as certain competitive 
subjects. 

An element that I did not overlook in planning my units was the 
appeal to the immediate interests of my pupils. They were made 
to feel that the work was being arranged for them. Their special 
interests and needs served as the basis for many of our units. It 
was by studying the things which were of interest to them that 
helped to make the work not only interesting but challenging. I 
tried to create strong units with emphasis upon areas in demand. 
They were organized about problems we considered pertinent and 
were dealt with from a world point of view. I know they will not 
fail to make their contribution to the development of the highest 
type of world-minded citizen so necessary to the development of 
better world conditions. In addition to this the units are serving 
us well as a tangible base upon which to get started. 


*See Assignment Sheet for Pictures I. 
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FinpiInG THE Best Metruop oF PROCEDURE 


My first year was chiefly experimentation to determine what 
method of procedure would work best. After trying numerous 
methods of teaching the units, I found that my courses could best 
be taught by using methods such as the project, the socialized 
recitation, and the workshop. There must be student activity, such 
as investigation, discussion, and conclusion to motivate the work 
to a high level. It is the workshop method that created the greatest 
interest among the students. Our units of work embrace considera- 
ble map, graph and other types of work. All the units are studied 
with the aid of mimeographed assignment sheets which state the 
reference readings, questions, problems, and activities and the 
unit sub-problems. These assignment sheets follow strictly the out- 
line of the course and insure close correlation. If there is a lack of 
correlation, it results in a general confusion of subject matter and 
a loss of respect for the workshop. Before giving out the assign- 
ment sheets an introduction to the unit is given and the work is 
discussed and explained. The students work on these assignment 
sheets during the class period under my supervision. A certain 
number of activities are required of every one, some are optional; 
others are undertaken by committees of pupils; while still others 
are done by the class as a whole. Many of the students require little 
or no guidance but others are unable to do even the simplest job 
without my help. These I gather in small groups and give them 
help while the others go ahead unhampered. Frequently periods 
of discussion are held during which the pupils are encouraged to 
ask questions and to report findings on readings and problems. 
At intervals the class is called together for the purpose of explain- 
ing problems that arise and for demonstrating new processes. Ma- 
terials and references related to our units are brought into the 
classroom from the library whenever possible. By doing this all 
the students have access to the references, even those who have to 
work after school hours. Our librarian cooperates very well with 
us. We borrow our material at the beginning of the first period class 
and return it at the end of the last one. On the completion of the 
unit I direct the assimilation period and the pupils are given the 
unit test. All their answers to the assignment sheet are turned in 
for grading purposes. I surpervise their work closely so that by 
the time they have their projects completed I am familiar with 
their answers. 

In the words of Charles W. Elliot, ‘‘The very best kind of edu- 
cation is obtained in doing things one’s self under direction and 
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guidance.’’ This I have found to be true in teaching these geogra- 
phy courses. To appreciate and interpret maps, graphs, and charts 
students need to make them. This method offers students a splendid 
opportunity to discover, analyze, and appraise relationships be- 
tween man and his physical environment as expressed in terms of 
such cultural phenomena as are accurately shown by maps and 
graphs. It not only leads to an increased store of graphic factual 
knowledge but to a keener ability to use such knowledge in inter- 
preting geographic principles and relationships. 

I have used current events successfully as a workshop activity. 
I have the students bring into class current events which are geo- 
graphical in nature and then with the aid of a guide sheet* they 
analyze the topics. In analyzing their current events the students 
are able to put into use the concepts and skills learned in their 
geography work. This type of activity gives the student a sense 
of reality and it provides an opportunity to review by enrichment. 
To these gains are added an increased reading, listening to news 
broadcasts, and an active class participation in search for current 
events that are geographical in content. Because the current event 
is of immediate interest to them, they retain the information longer. 
When attention is given to the major problems in world events, 
we not only add zest to our course but the students present point 
of view is broadened and he is shown by example how geography 
can be of value in later life. 

Since my courses are elective, I have a good mixture of students 
anxious to pursue their interests in geography and a group who 
merely wish to earn a credit. But the workshop method appeals to 
everyone. It offers active participation by each student and all 
become contributors. The method offers a careful balance between 
oral, written and reading activities, and between individual and 
group work, so that few successive class periods are devoted to one 
or the other exclusively. In addition the students receive training 
in initiating, in planning, in organizing data, and in working co- 
operatively. : 

From the workshop activity another advantage is derived. It 
enables the teacher to get better acquainted with the special inter- 
ests and abilities of the students. With such information we can 
better differentiate instruction, assignments, reports and class- 
room responsibilities in accordance with the needs of the class 
members. Students are quick to appreciate the informal atmosphere 


*See Assignment Sheet for Current Events IT. 
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and strive to ‘‘make good’’ because of their double importance. 
They put forth greater effort to prepare lessons, participate in 
class discussion, and even volunteer for additional assignments. 
To me the results of this procedure have been most gratifying. 
However, students must learn to adjust themselves to workshop 
routine and learn to work systematically and efficiently to the end 
of accomplishing as much or more of geographic worth as an equal 


amount of time would yield if spent in any other method of pro- 
cedure. 


*  (CoNcLUSION 


The work of instituting and teaching the courses in geography 
has been an enriching and valuable experience to me as a teacher. 
In closing I would like to summarize a few of the opinions and 
ideas I have formed from this experience. 

Best results can be obtained if our courses are opened to one 
designated class and not open to any student from any class. 

The courses should be offered for a full credit. The first year 
our courses were offered as half credit courses. I saw at once that 
as half credit courses they would become the dumping ground for 
flunkers and the very slow who needed a half credit to graduate. 
The following year we offered them as full credit courses. Less than 
a year is not enough to meet the needs we now recognize in the 
geographic field. 

We need not be afraid of our units of work being too easy. 
Things I thought could be passed over lightly had to be explained 
again and again. The inability of my best students to answer ex- 
tremely simple questions was more surprising than I had imagined 
in my wildest guesses. 

The fear of encroaching upon _w subject should be dis- 
pelled. We should feel free to borrow from any subject if it will 
help explain or interpret geographic phenomena. 

We must make use of current material to make our work in 
geography vital and stimulating. | 

Only with the more mature students can we go deeply into the 
meaning of geography in terms of vital human interests. The 
secondary level is the logical place to prepare them to develop 
proper attitudes and understandings of a world wide civilization 


and to direct them to become broadminded citizens of our world 
in the deepest sense. 
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Geography can take its place alongside other secondary subjects 
as a contributor to the general education and the development of 
the student. It is up to us to prove the value of our subject not only 
to our students but to the administrators as well. 

The fond hope of all of us that our subject be viewed in the 
perspective of its real value can be realized. However, it will re- 
quire courage, imagination, and persistence if we are to success- 
fully cultivate the upper levels of geography. 

The plans we have followed in instituting these courses and the 
way we have met the problems are not regarded as ideal but we 
feel we are making a good attempt to meet the present conditions 
and we shall continue to expend every effort to offer a forward 
looking program for geographic training at the secondary level. 


I 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Assignment Sheet for Motion Pictures or Picture Study 


1. What is the name of the picture? List the places mentioned in it. 

2. In what hemisphere, latitude and continent is the region that is being shown located? 
3. Describe the topographic features of the region. 

4. What type of climate do they have? Give reasons for your answer. 

5. What type of vegetation is shown? 

6. Describe the people, their clothing and their homes. 

7. What activities are the people engaged in? 

8. What methods of transportation are used? 

9. Make a list of the cultural items shown. Make a list of the natural items shown. 

10. Do you think the region is highly developed or poorly developed? Give reasons for 


your answer. 
il. Summarize in five or more statements the important facts set forth in the picture. 
12. What did you like about the picture? What didn’t you like? 


II 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Assignment Sheet for Current Events Correlated with Unit I: 
Introduction to the Earth 


1. Give the name of the Current Event, its source and list the places mentioned in it. 

2. Locate the area mentioned in your current event on an outline map (continents or 
world). If countries are mentioned locate the chief cities. 

3. Locate five or more countries that lie near the area under discussion. 

4. Give the latitude of all areas mentioned; the longitude. 

5. Is the area in the high latitudes, middle latitudes or low latitudes? Give reason for 
your answer. 

6. In what wind belt or belts is it located? 

7. How many degrees east or west of New Kensington is the region located? How 
many statute miles? 

8. If it is 94.mM.in New Kensington what time is it in this region? 
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9. Use the great circle route and find the distance between New Kensington and the 
places mentioned in your current topic. Hew long would it take you to reach there 
if your plane traveled at the rate of 300 miles an hour? 

10. Study a physical map and a rainfall map of the area in question. What general state- 
ments can you make concerning its topographic features and its rainfall? 

11. What problems are presented in the topic? In what way do they relate to the past? 
to the future? 

12. Make a list of the cultural items mentioned? 

13. What natural items are mentioned? List your natural items beside the cultural items 
and show relationships by means of arrows. 

14. Make a vocabulary list of new terms. Look up their meanings. 

15. Locate five cities located within or near the area under discussion and give the 
approximate latitude and longitude of each place. 

16. Why did this happen? What do you think should be done? 


III 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING ELECTIVE COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY 
OFFERED AT THE NEW KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 


I. Workshop Equipment 


Assignment Sheets Maps—Wall and Desk 

Compasses Mongol Pencil Crayons 

Dictionaries . Motion Picture Projector 

File Case Notebooks 

Globes—(16 inch physical-political cradle Pictures—(Black’s Geography Pictures, 
type and several smaller ones brought National Geographic Color Plates, Key- 
in by students) stone Slides) 

Goode’s School Atlas—(one for each stu- _Protractors 
dent) Rulers 

Lantern Tables—(two small ones) 


World Almanacs 


A complete set of the following books are kept in the classroom. 
Barrows-Parker, Southern Lands, Silver Burdett, 1941 

Bauer, H. A., Globes, Maps and Skyways, The Macmillan Co., 1943 

Bradley, J. H., World Geography, Ginn and Co., 1945 

Case-Bergsmark, Modern World Geography, J. B. Lippincott, 1943 

James, Preston E., Latin America, The Odyssey Press, 1942 
Packard-Overton-Wood, Our Air Age World, The Macmillan Co., 1944 
Renner, George T., Human Geography in the Air Age, The Macmillan Co., 1943 
Renner-Bauer, The Air We Live In, The Macmillan Co., 1942 


II. Labrary References 
(Our librarian, Miss Florence Ewing, compiled a list of reference materials and had 
copies mimeographed for the students.) 
A. Magazines and Other Current Materials 


American Observer Geographical Review 

Asia Harpers 

Australia Journal of Geography 

Building America Life 

Classroom Clipper National Geographic Magazine 


Current History National Geographic Bulletins 
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News Week United States News 
New York Times World News 
Readers Digest Young Citizen 
B. Reference Books 
Ahl, F. N., Let’s Fly, Christopher Publishing House, 1940. 
Bogardus, J. F., Europe; a Geographical Survey, Harper and Brothers, 1934. 
Brindze, Ruth, Gulf Stream, Vanguard Press, 1945. 
Bryan, E. H., American Polynesia and the Hawaiian Chain, Tongg Publishing Co., 
1942. 


Carlson, F. A.. Geography of Latin America, Prentice-Hall Publishing Co., 1944. 
Chandos, Dane, Village in the Sun, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1945. 

Chase, Stuart, Mexico, Macmillan Co., 1931. 

Coe, Douglas, Road to Alaska, Julian Messner Inc., 1943. 

Collins, A. F., Book of Stars, Appleton-Century Co., 1934. 

Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Our American Neighbors, Public Affairs 


Press, 1945. 


Cressey, G. B., Basis of Soviet Strength, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 
Cressey, G. B., China’s Geographic Foundations, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. 
Daniel, Hawthorne, Islands of the Pacific, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. 
DeLeeuw, Cateau, Dutch East Indies and the Philippines, Holiday House, 1943. 
Follett, Helen, Islands on Guard, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 

Follett, Helen, Ocean Outposts, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 

Fox, L. K., Antarctic Icebreakers, Doubleday-Doran and Co., 1937. 

Gatti, Attilio, Mediterranean Spotlights, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. 
Gatti, E. M. and Gatti, Attilio, Here Is Africa, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
Goetz, Delia, Neighbors to the South, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1941. 
Gunther, John, Inside Latin America, Harper and Brothers, 1941. 

Greenhood, David, Down to Earth, Holiday House, 1944. 

Haas, W. H., American Empire, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 

Hager, A. R., Wings Over the Americas, Macmillan Co., 1941. 

Herring, Hubert, Good Neighbors, Yale University Press, 1942. 

Hobbs, W. H., Fortress Islands of the Pacific, J. W. Edwards, 1945. 
Hogarth, G. A., Australia; the Island Continent, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945. 
Ives, Vernon, Turkey, Holiday House, 1945. 

Jones, Clarence F., South America, Henry Holt and Co., 1930. 

Kendrew, W. G., Climates of the Continents, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Kennedy, J. W., Here is India, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 

Koeppe, C. E., Canadian Climate, McKnight and McKnight, 1931. 
Lauterback, R. E., These Are the Russians, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 
Lawrence, C. H., New World Horizons, Silver Burdette Co., 1942. 

Mandel, William, Soviet Far East and Central Asia, Dial Press, Inc., 1944. 
Nourse, M. A. and Goetz, Delia, China, Country of Contrasts, Harcourt, Brace and 


. 1944. 


Osborn, Fairdeld, Pacific World, W. W. Norton and Co., 1944. 
Peck, A. M. and Meras, E. A., Spain in Europe and America, Harper and Brothers, 


1937. 


Quinn, Vernon, Picture Map Geography of the Pacific Islands, J. B. Lippincott Co., 


1945. 


Quinn, Vernon, South American Handbook, Trade and Travel Publications, 1943. 
Spencer, Cornelia, Land of the Chinese People, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1945. 
Spencer, Cornelia, Made in China, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1943. 

Stefansson, Evelyn, Here Is Alaska, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 
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Stefansson, Evelyn, Within the Circle, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945. 

Strong, Anna Louise, People of the USSR, Macmillan Co., 1944. 

Taylor, T. G., Australia, Including Chapters on New Zealand and Neighboring 
Islands, Rand McNally and Co., 1931. . 

Tomlinson, Edward, Other Americans, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. 

Vetter, E. G., Visibility Unlimited, William Morrow and Co., 1942. 

White, John W., Argentina, Viking Press, 1942. 

Williamson, Thames, Far North Country, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944. 

Wilson, C. M., Middle America, W. W. Norton and Co., 1944. 

Wood, G. L., Pacific Basin, Oxford University Press, 1930. 





SURVEY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY 


HELEN H. BALK 
Stephens College 


Much has been written about course outlines in geography on 
the elementary and high school levels of teaching. The college cur- 
riculum, apparently remains basically unchanged—first a course 
in the principles of geography followed by one or inore courses in 
regional geography. Not much, however, has been written about 
the geography curriculum in junior colleges or for that matter a 
course of study which will serve as a survey course of the field to 
help the student attain basic skjlls for becoming a ‘‘world citizen.’’ 
Many teacher training colleges offer only one course in geography 
which is to equip the future teacher with the basic concepts for 
teaching in the elementary grades. In such a course physical geog- 
raphy is stressed to the exclusion of human, social, cultural, and 
economic geography, equally important branches of our field. 

We have heard the term ‘‘Air Age Geography”’ or ‘‘Global 
Geography”’ until it seems to the uncritical thinker that this par- 
ticular brand of geography is something entirely new. So long as, 
the means of transportation depended on land and sea, the concept 
of a flat earth was ever with us, but now with the perfection of 
airplane travel, the air above the ‘‘flat’’ earth surface gives a third 
dimension which must be incorporated into our way of thinking. 
The earth has always been round but it is only in the present day 
that we are beginning to use that knowledge and are only just 
learning to orient ourselves on a spherical surface. We have not 
discarded completely the geographic fundamentals, but emphasis 
must be put upon those elements of geography which pertain to 
the increased technology of our day. 
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The effective shape of the world has radically changed. Physical 
proximity and accessibility lie at the very root of human relation- 
ships whether political, strategic, social, or industrial. Planes can 
fly anywhere; over seas, deserts, mountains, and icy wastes—so 
long as the plane remains in the air. Topography takes on a new 
meaning. No longer is it important only for land routes but it 
becomes important for the landing of planes, for such landings 
must be made in likely areas. Loeal atmospheric conditions must 
be taken into consideration in navigating a plane. Ocean hops are 
made as short as possible, therefore outlying continental areas are 
important for way stations. The most striking example is the 
islands the United States has chosen to retain in the vast Pacific. 
The most important strategic factor in their selection is the control 
of accessibility and has nothing to do with their size, population, or 
resources. 


EmMpuHaAsis CHANGED IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


In a world in which space is measured in time rather than 
miles, when in sixty hours we can reach any place on the earth, the 
assumption is that all people are truly physically close, we should 
equip students with at least a little knowledge of their neighbors. 
We can no longer teach geography by isolated continents in a 
beginning course. Any such survey course must include the world 
as a whole, a world in which all regions are intimately related. The 
airplane has provided great flexibility of movement. It can help 
establish intimate relationships among all the peoples of the world, 
unhampered trade, and opportunity for world wide cultural rela- 
tionships. It can help us build a better world if we can learn to 
adjust ourselves adequately, and quickly to the shrunken size of 
the earth. On the other hand, it can also increase the tensions 
between the various cultures on our earth for the same reason, 
that as neighbors we are living so much closer to each other than 
we ever did before. A new broader appreciation of the cultures 
developed by peoples on their own soil, a greater understanding 
of the problems that have been set them by a hard, sometimes un- 
relenting nature, an insight into the way they have tried and are 
trying to solve these problems, is a requisite for world citizenship. 


CoNTINUED IMPORTANCE OF OCEANS AND SEAS 


Long sea routes require tremendous naval power to protect and 
maintain them. Bottlenecks between seas have been important 
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possessions. In an air age, land will be more important than seas, 
for airplanes must land to refuel, take on passengers and freight, 
and drop them off at their various destinations. Large extent of 
land will be more important in the future than length of coast. This 
does not mean that the ocean and ocean traffic will no longer be 
important. On the contrary, they gain new importance. The very 
nature of the airplane, its needs for refueling and refitting means 
that supplies will have to be shipped somehow to provide for its 
operation. Witness Russia’s struggle to get to the sea, its fight for 
a warm water part, despite the fact that it is one of the most 
forward-looking nations as far as air transport is concerned. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 


In order to equip the student for life in a shrunken world I have 
worked out and used a year’s course in geography which is an 
introduction to the general field. It is built to give the student an 
understanding of the basic geographical phenomena that will assist 
him in better appreciation of not only the marvelously rich base 
on which the United States functions, but to lead to the apprecia- 
tion of what peoples in other parts of the world have done with 
what nature provided them. The first part of the year’s work 
presents the tools of geography—maps and how they are con- 
structed, the elements of physiography, climate, geographical rela- 
tions and their effect on human adaptation. The second part of the 
year’s work consists of a survey of regional geography and the 
interrelatedness of the world. It is a conscious desire to hold the 
physical backgrounds down to a minimum, the bare essentials. 
Emphasis is placed on man’s role in fitting himself into his environ- 
ment and how he has done it in different parts of the world. 

Backward and uncivilized tribes are almost completely con- 
trolled by their surroundings. As experience is lived, man begins 
to apply his knowledge and he begins to overcome many of the 
disadvantages of his surroundings. A hunting and gathering gives 
way to the pastoral—the pastoral to sedentary agriculture, and 
so on. In some areas man’s efforts seem to be of little use because 
a stern and unyielding environment imposes harsh limits. An 
examination of the various factors which compose the natural en- 
vironment is the subject of the first unit (climate, land forms, soils, 
mineral resources, etc.) and the various types of economic adjust- 
ment to natural environment (agricultural, pastoral, ete.). 

The second unit is concerned with the earth as a sphere, the 
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location of places expressed in relation to some fixed points (lati- 
tude and longitude) and the role of longitude in determining time 
on the earth. 

The next logical step is to learn about maps. Much has been 
said about the ‘‘new’’ maps. These maps are not new in the sense 
that they have just been discovered, but they allow us better to 
orient ourselves on the globe from our particular corner in this 
particular time. The last war has clearly shown us that our splendid 
isolation was at best only a myth. With the rapid improvement in 
the airplane the consciousness of our proximity to the rest of the 
world is imposed on us. The need for visualizing the world as a 
whole, and not only its parts is more important than ever before. 

The oceans historically have concentrated power within coun- 
tries that have easy access to a sea. Central position, nearness and 
control of thorofares are necessary for sea power. It is well worth 
the students’ while to examine how oceans, seas, islands, and penin- 
sulas have helped shape nations. In this, the air age, oceans and 
accessibility to oceans will still be important, for heavy goods will 
be continued to be shipped over the seas and deserve a place for 
study in a stream-lined course. 

A study of topography is also important as introductory to 
geography. Man’s uses of landforms differ everywhere in detail, 
but his reactions shown in results obey the same general geographic 
principles. Hence it is not only a study of the origins of topography 
which is important but its influence on man, and his influence on 
it which is important. 

It is not by chance alone that the most modern progressive 
nations of the world are located in temperate regions. Cold, aridity, 
and heat have a limiting effect on development. In order to examine 
the climates of the world, the basic structure of the weather must 
first be known, therefore, the work of this unit is divided into two 
parts: first, the elements of meteorology, seasons, windbelts, etc., 
and the second, a presentation of the climates of the world: where 
they occur and what effect they have on people, and how people 
have and are responding. 


IMPORTANCE OF REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


The stage has now been laid. A minimum amount of time has 
been allotted to its setting, but a definite pattern has been made of 
the geographical phenomena on the earth. Now the students are 
ready to get down to specific cases. The United States is the country 
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with which the students are most familiar so that our first region 
for study is North America. The first part is concerned with a gen- 
eral survey of the continent, such as Alaska and Western Canada; 
Northeastern North America, Greenland, and Iceland; Eastern 
United States; Western United States. The same general procedure 
is followed for Caribbean America, Central America, South Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Europe. In these five continents, however, individual 
countries are discussed after the continents have been treated 
regionally for the students read and hear about India, China, 
Brazil, U.S.S.R., England, etc., and for purposes of getting place 
concepts this method gives better results. 

In all of the regional work the political set-up and its connota- 
tions for world peace, problems of international portent, and the 
United Nations are discussed. If something special happens which 
is widely written up in the press the whole course is changed around 
simply to take advantage of the present newsworthiness and stimu- 
lation afforded by wanting to know why, now. This requires only 
slight ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 

Place geography is stressed, but not to the exclusion of the 
connotation of the relationships of one place to another which after 
all is a fundamental concept of our field. Knowing where a place is 
without any further association has very little virtue, and drilling 
with a blank map quiz as a threat is avoided if check-up quizzes can 
be given asking for verbal locations with some other pertinent 
geographical identification. 


SuMMARY 


A geography survey course should include a study of the whole 
world, a world in which distance is measured in time rather than 
space. The study of physical geography is still important, but the 
time devoted to this particular phase of geography should be held 
at a minimum in favor of stress on other phases of geography. 

The aims in teaching geography in such a survey course are: 

1. To ‘‘patternize’’ the physical environment of the world. 

2. To give an appreciation of what man in various parts of the 

world has done with what nature provided him. 

3. To study various parts of the world: their people, culture, 
resources, and their place in the world of the future. 

4. To tie up things that are happening in the world at the 

present. time with geography. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 1. NAME AND OBJECT 
Section 1. This organization shall be known as the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 
Section 2. The object of this organization shall be to foster geographic education and 
to increase the effectiveness of geography teaching by such means as the management of 
the National Council may from time to time consider to be expedient. 


ARTICLE 2. MEMBERSHIP 
Any teacher of geography or any person or institution interested in geographic 
education shall be eligible for membership in the National Council of Geography 
‘Teachers. 


ArTICLE 3. OFFICIAL ORGAN 


The official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall be the 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 


ArTICLE 4. OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


Section 1. The management and work of the National Council of Geography Teach- 
ers shall be under the direction of its officers, the Executive Board, the General Assembly, 
State Coordinators, and Committees set up from time to time for special purposes. 

Section. 2. The officers of the National Council shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, the Editor of the JourNaL 
or GroGRAPHY, and such other officers as the organization may from time to time deem 
necessary. 

Section 3. The Executive Board shall consist of the officers, the most recent three 
past presidents, and six elected members. 

Section 4. The General Assembly shall consist of the National Council members 
present at the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 5. ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall be held 
at a time and place to be selected by the Secretary with the approval of the Executive 
Board. 


ARTICLE 6. FINANCE 


The expenses of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall be met by 
income from membership dues, by voluntary contributions or bequests of interested 
individuals or organizations, by royalties, and by such other means as the Executive 
Board may prescribe. 


ARTICLE 7. AlsENDMENT 


An amendment to this Constitution or its By-Laws shall become effective upon ap- 
proval by a majority vote of the General Assembly, provided that the amendment shall 
have been approved previously by a majority vote of the Executive Board after notifica- 
tion at least a month in advance, and provided further that the proposed amendment 
shall have been included in the announcement of the annual meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE 1. CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Section 1. The membership of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall 
consist of Members and Fellows as follows: 

Section 2. Annual Members. Any teacher of geography or any person or institution 
interested in geographic education may become an Annual Member of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers by submitting to the Secretary a properly executed 
application blank, together with dues for one year. 

Section 3. Contributing Members. Any person may become a Contributing Mem- 
ber of the National Council of Geography Teachers through contributing to the financial 
support of the organization’s work in the amount hereinafter specified. 

Section 4. Honorary Members. The Executive Board may provide for the election of 
Honorary Members under such conditions as it shall determine 

Section 5. Fellows. Any member in good standing for five consecutive years shall 
be designated as a Fellow of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 


ARTICLE 2. ASSOCIATED AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 

Section 1. A local, regional, state, or interstate geography club or council may become 
associated with the National Council of Geography Teachers by a majority vote of the 
Executive Board, provided that its constitution and by-laws shall be in harmony with 
the constitution and by-laws of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Section 2. Associated clubs or councils may become affiliated clubs cr councils by a 
vote of the Executive Board provided that a third of its members are members of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Section 3. Each associated or affiliated club or council shall work in its own local, 
regional, state, or interstate sphere and through the national organization to further the 
aims of the National Council of Geography Teachers. 


ARTICLE 3. ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 

Section 1. Any member in good standing for five consecutive years shall be eligible 
for election to national office or to the Executive Board. 

Section 2. Officers and two members of the Executive Board shall be elected annually 
by majority vote of the General Assembly, a quorum being present, from candidates 
presented by the Nominating Committee or nominated from the floor; but if in any year 
an emergency shall prevent the National Council from holding its annual meeting, 
election shall be by majority vote of the Executive Board. 

Section 3. The term of office for national officers and management shall begin on 
the first day of February following election. 

Section 4. The President, the two Vice-Presidents, and the Treasurer shall each be 
elected to serve for a term of one year, and until his successor shall have been elected 
and installed. The First Vice-President shall be, in effect, the President-Elect. The 
Second Vice-President and the Treasurer shall be eligible for re-election indefinitely. 

Section 5. The Secretary shall be elected to serve for a term of three years and until 
his successor shall have been elected and installed. He shall be eligible for re-election 
indefinitely. 

Section 6. The Editor of the JourNAL or GrocraPny shall be elected by a majority 
vote of the Executive Board for a term of five years. He shall be eligible for re-election 
indefinitely. 

Section 7. Each member of the Executive Board shall serve for a term of three years 
and until his successor shall have been elected and installed. 


Section 8. State Coordinators, not to exceed one for each state, shall be elected by 
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affiliated state clubs or councils to serve within their respective states. For those states 
which do not have affiliated state clubs or councils, state coordinators shall be appointed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the Executive Board. 

Section 9. Vacancies in national offices and committees shall be filled for unexpired 
terms by the President with the approval of the Executive Board, except in cases other- 
wise provided for. 


ArTICLE 4. DuTIES oF OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


Section 1. Duties of the President. The President, or his proxy, shall be responsible 
with the First Vice-President for the planning of the program for the annual meeting, 
shall preside at the several sessions of the annual meeting of the National Council, 
including the General Assembly and meetings of the Executive Board, and shal] perform 
such other duties as usually pertain to this office. 

Section 2. Duties of the First Vice-President. The First. Vice-President shall assist 
the President in planning the program for the several sessions of the annual meeting, 
and shall perform the duties of the Presidency in the event of the President’s resignation, 
absence, or inability to serve. 

Section 3. Duties of the Second Vice-President. The Second Vice-President shall 
advance the aims of the National Council wherever possible by promoting cooperation 
between the National Council and other organizations having similar interests, and shall 
perform the duties of the First Vice-President whenever necessary. 

Section 4. Duties of the Secretary. The Secretary shall have charge of the registry 
of members and records of the National Council of Geography Teachers. He shall serve 
as coordinator of associated and affiliated organizations, guide the State Coordinators 
in their activities, prepare a written report of the several sessions of the annual meeting 
for publication in the JourNAL or GEOGRAPHY, and perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to this office. 

Section 5. Duties of the Treasurer. 

(a) The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all funds belonging to the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. He is authorized to receive remittances and to deposit 
them in a bank account or accounts opened in the name of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. Upon presentation of a written statement of indebtedness, duly 
countersigned by the Secretary, he may withdraw money from the general funds in the 
treasury for the payment of financial obligations incurred by the National Council. 

(b) The Treasurer shall keep a full and accurate account of receipts and expenditures 
for each of the funds in his custody, and he shall make a written report thereof for pre- 
sentation to the General Assembly and for publication in the JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 
His accounts, as of February first, shall be audited annually by a Certified Public Ac- 
countant, the expense of the audit to be paid out of the General Fund of the National 
Council. 

(c) The Treasurer shall oversee the financial affairs of the organization, prepare a 
budget for the ensuing year and present this budget to the Executive Board by mail for 
its approval by February first, and investigate opportunities for the investment of Coun- 
cil funds and make recommendations thereon to the Executive Board. 

Section 6. Duties of the Editor. The Editor of the Journat or GeocraPny shall be 
responsible for the contents of the JourNAL, shall have authority over all business and 
editorial affairs, except that contracts for publication shall be approved and signed by 
the Secretary of the National Council, and shall perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to this office. 

Section 7. Duties of the State Coordinators. State Coordinators shall be representa- 
tives of the National Council and in this capacity shall keep in touch with state educa- 
tional plans and programs, assist those persons interested in the improvement of 
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geography teaching, and watch for occasions upon which action might be taken to 
promote the standards of geography teacher-training and certification at both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. State Coordinators shall report annually to the 
Secretary of the National Council. 

Section 8. Duties of the Executive Board. The Executive Board shall have jurisdic- 
tion over all the affairs of the National Council; it shall have power to interpret all 
provisions of the Articles of Incorporation, and of the Constitution and By-Laws; it 
-may enact laws for governing the National Council, provided that such laws shall not be 
at variance with the Articles of Incorporation or the Constitution; it may provide for 
financial ‘support of projects authorized; it shall decide annually upon a budget for the 
ensuing year; it may authorize the investment of Council funds; it may initiate plans 
for furthering ‘the aims of the organization; it may authorize committees or other 
mechanisms to carry on projects for furthering such aims; and it is charged with super- 
vising and continuing the work of these committees until the aims of the organization 
have been achieved. 


ARTICLE 5. FINANCE 

Section 1. Dues. Membership dues are payable annually in advance. Dues for An- 
nual Members and Fellows shall be Three Dollars, including subscription to the JouRNAL 
or GeocrAPHY. Annual contributions from Contributing- Members shall be Ten Dollars 
or more, including subscription to the JouRNAL or GrocraPHy, such contributions to be 
payable so long as each Contributing Member may elect. 

Section 2. Delinquency. Members shall be considered as not in good standing if 
their membership dues are allowed to lapse. Members not in good standing shall be 
retained on the membership list of the National Council for one year, but shall not 
receive the JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Section 3. Research Fund. 

(a) The National Council of Geography Teachers shall maintain, in pursuance of 
its object to encourage original investigations in the field of geographic education, a 
special fund to be known as the Research Fund, from which grants may be made, as 
directed by a Research Committee established for this purpose, to help defray the 
expenses of carrying on research projects and publishing the results thereof. 

(b) The Research Fund shall be built up and maintained through royalties on 
publications, interest on invested funds, voluntary gifts or bequests from interested 
individuals or organizations, and by such other means as the Executive Board may from 
time to time designate. 

(c) The Research Fund shall be under the custodianship of the National Treasurer 
who shall keep it distinct from the General Fund and the Publication Fund of the Na- 
tional Council. 

(d) Money may be drawn from the Research Fund by the Treasurer upon presenta- 
tion of a written order duly countersigned by the Secretary for the payment of the grant 
authorized as directed by the Research Committee. 

Section 4. Publication Fund. 

(a) The National Council shall maintain, in pursuance of its object to encourage 
publication in the field of geographic education, a special fund to be known as the 
Publication Fund, from which grants may be made as directed by the Executive Board 
to help defray the expenses of publications of materials deemed desirable. Such material, 
upon publication, becomes the property of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
to be distributed as directed by the Executive Board. Any money obtained from the 
distribution of such publications shall be allocated as agreed upon by the Executive 
Board at the time the manuscript is accepted for publication. 

(b) The Publication Fund shall be built up and maintained by setting aside Four 
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affiliated state clubs or councils to serve within their respective states. For those states 
which do not have affiliated state clubs or councils, state coordinators shall be appointed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the Executive Board. 

Section 9. Vacancies in national offices and committees shall be filled for unexpired 
terms by the President with the approval of the Executive Board, except in cases other- 
wise provided for. 


ARTICLE 4. DUTIES oF OFFICERS AND MANAGEMENT 


Section 1. Duties of the President. The President, or his proxy, shall be responsible 
with the First Vice-President for the planning of the program for the annual meeting, 
shall preside at the several sessions of the annual meeting of the National Council, 
including the General Assembly and meetings of the Executive Board, and shall perform 
such other duties as usually pertain to this office. 

Section 2. Duties of the First Vice-President. The First. Vice-President shall assist 
the President in planning the program for the several sessions of the annual meeting, 
and shall perform the duties of the Presidency in the event of the President’s resignation, 
absence, or inability to serve. 

Section 3. Duties of the Second Vice-President. The Second Vice-President shall 
advance the aims of the National Council wherever possible by promoting cooperation 
between the National Council and other organizations having similar interests, and shall 
perform the duties of the First Vice-President whenever necessary. 

Section 4. Duties of the Secretary. The Secretary shall have charge of the registry 
of members and records of the National Council of Geography Teachers. He shall serve 
as coordinator of associated and affiliated organizations, guide the State Coordinators 
in their activities, prepare a written report of the several sessions of the annual meeting 
for publication in the JourNAL or GEOGRAPHY, and perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to this office. 

Section 5. Duties of the Treasurer. 

(a) The Treasurer shall be the custodian of all funds belonging to the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. He is authorized to receive remittances and to deposit 
them in a bank account or accounts opened in the name of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers. Upon presentation of a written statement of indebtedness, duly 
countersigned by the Secretary, he may withdraw money from the general funds in the 
treasury for the payment of financial obligations incurred by the National Council. 

(b) The Treasurer shall keep a full and accurate account of receipts and expenditures 
for each of the funds in his custody, and he shall make a written report thereof for pre- 
sentation to the General Assembly and for publication in the JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 
His accounts, as of February first, shall be audited annually by a Certified Public Ac- 
countant, the expense of the audit to be paid out of the General Fund of the National 
Council. 

(c) The Treasurer shall oversee the financial affairs of the organization, prepare a 
budget for the ensuing year and present this budget to the Executive Board by mail for 
its approval by February first, and investigate opportunities for the investment of Coun- 
cil funds and make recommendations thereon to the Executive Board. 

Section 6. Duties of the Editor. The Editor of the JourNaL or GeocraPHy shall be 
responsible for the contents of the JourNat, shall have authority over all business and 
editorial affairs, except that contracts for publication shall be approved and signed by 
the Secretary of the National Council, and shall perform such other duties as usually 
pertain to this office. 

Section 7. Duties of the State Coordinators. State Coordinators shall be representa- 
tives of the National Council and in this capacity shall keep in touch with state educa- 
tional plans and programs, assist those persons interested in the improvement of 
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geography teaching, and watch for occasions upon which action might be taken to 
promote the standards of geography teacher-training and certification at both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. State Coordinators shall report annually to the 
Secretary of the National Council. 

Section 8. Duties of the Executive Board. The Executive Board shall have jurisdic- 
tion over all the affairs of the National Council; it shall have power to interpret all 
provisions of the Articles of Incorporation, and of the Constitution and By-Laws; it 
-may enact laws for governing the National Council, provided that such laws shall not be 
at variance with the Articles of Incorporation or the Constitution; it may provide for 
financial ‘support of projects authorized; it shall decide annually upon a budget for the 
ensuing year; it may authorize the investment of Council funds; it may initiate plans 
for furthering the aims of the organization; it may authorize committees or other 
mechanisms to carry on projects for furthering such aims; and it is charged with super- 


vising and continuing the work of these committees until the aims of the organization 
have been achieved. 


ARTICLE 5. FINANCE 

Section 1. Dues. Membership dues are payable annually in advance. Dues for An- 
nual Members and Fellows shall be Three Dollars, including subscription to the JouRNAL 
or GeocraPHY. Annual contributions from Contributing-Members shall be Ten Dollars 
or more, including subscription to the JouRNAL oF GrocraPHy, such contributions to be 
payable so long as each Contributing Member may elect. 

Section 2. Delinquency. Members shall be considered as not in good standing if 
their membership dues are allowed to lapse. Members not in good standing shall be 
retained on the membership list of the National Council for one year, but shall not 
receive the JoURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY. 

Section 3. Research Fund. 

(a) The National Council of Geography Teachers shall maintain, in pursuance of 
its object to encourage original investigations in the field of geographic education, a 
special fund to be known as the Research Fund, from which grants may be made, as 
directed by a Research Committee established for this purpose, to help defray the 
expenses of carrying on research projects and publishing the results thereof. 

(b) The Research Fund shall be built up and maintained through royalties on 
publications, interest on invested funds, voluntary gifts or bequests from interested 
individuals or organizations, and by such other means as the Executive Board may from 
time to time designate. 

(c) The Research Fund shall be under the custodianship of the National Treasurer 
who shall keep it distinct from the General Fund and the Publication Fund of the Na- 
tional Council. 

(d) Money may be drawn from the Research Fund by the Treasurer upon presenta- 
tion of a written order duly countersigned by the Secretary for the payment of the grant 
authorized as directed by the Research Committee. 

Section 4. Publication Fund. 

(a) The National Council shall maintain, in pursuance of its object to encourage 
publication in the field of geographic education, a special fund to be known as the 
Publication Fund, from which grants may be made as directed by the Executive Board 
to help defray the expenses of publications of materials deemed desirable. Such material, 
upon publication, becomes the property of the National Council of Geography Teachers 
to be distributed as directed by the Executive Board. Any money obtained from the 
distribution of such publications shall be allocated as agreed upon by the Executive 
Board at the time the manuscript is accepted for publication. 

(b) The Publication Fund shall be built up and maintained by setting aside Four 
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Dollars from the dues of each Contributing Member of the National Council, through 
voluntary gifts or bequests from interested individuals or organizations if so designated, 
through sales of publications distributed directly by the National Council, and by such 
other means as the Executive Board may from time to time designate. 

(c) The Publication Fund shall be under the custodianship of the National Treasurer, 
who shall keep it distinct from the General and Research Funds of the National Council. 

(d) Money may be drawn from the Publication Fund by the Treasurer upon pre- 
sentation of a written order duly countersigned by the Secretary for the payment of a 
grant authorized as directed by the Executive Board. 

Section 5. Investment of Funds. Funds of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers may be invested by the Treasurer if so instructed by the Executive Board. 

Section 6. Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the National Council shall be from Febru- 
ary first to January thirty-first. 


ARTICLE 6. COMMITTEES 
The Executive Board may delegate to committees responsibility for special tasks 
connected with the management of the organization or with furthering its aims. Com- 
mittees may be set up on a permanent or short-term basis, according to the nature of 
the particular duty to be performed. The personnel of each committee shall be chosen 
as directed by the Executive Board. : 


ARTICLE 7. ANNUAL MEETING 


Section, 1. The annual meeting of the National Council of Geography Teachers shall 
consist of a session of the General Assembly, a business meeting of the Executive Board, 
and such other business or program sessions as the President may arrange for. 

Section 2. The session of the General Assembly shall be open to any member in 
good standing. 

Section 3. A quorum for the transaction of business in the General Assembly shall 
consist of not less than twenty-five members of the National Council, provided that this 
number shall include the President or the First or Second Vice-President, and the Secre- 
tary or his fully instructed proxy. 

Section 4. The business meeting of the Executive Board is open only to its members 
and chairmen of committees unless otherwise designated by the Executive Board. A 
quorum for the transaction of business shall consist of not less than six members of the 
Executive Board including the President or the First or Second Vice-President, and the 
Secretary, or his fully instructed proxy. 
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W.E. Moore, Economic Demography of Eastern and Southern Europe. 

Princeton University, for the League of Nations, Geneva, 1945. 

Europe has commonly been regarded as “the continent of manufacturers and traders.” 
We are here again reminded that only for the northwestern and west-central portions 
is it true that industry and commerce are the major activities; that in the east and 
south agriculture has long been dominant. With the recent rapid industrialization of 
Russia there now remains only an intermediate agricultural belt between the industrial 
west and the Soviet Union and extending north-south from the Baltic to the Aegean. 
This zone may be further extended westward across south Europe to include the non- 
industrial peninsula of Italy and Iberia. Altogether this forms a crescent-shaped belt 
of states where farming rather than industry is the dominant interest. It is with the 
demographic and economic problems of this group of agrarian states that this study 
by Professor Moore is concerned. 

Northwestern Europe, following a normal trend experienced as an accompaniment 
of the industrial revolution, a marked decline in death rates with a corresponding in- 
crease in population. After a long interval the birth rate declined and the population 
curve leveled off or even declined. Eastern Europe has lagged and a start toward 
industrialization has barely begun. Here the birth rate is high and the population curve 
is still on the upswing. 

In this same eastern region so dominantly agrarian the agricultural output per 
acre and per capita is markedly lower than in the industrial west. While natural differ- 
ences in climate, soil, topography and accessibility account for some of the variations in 
yields, contrasts in technique, in land tenure and capital investment play a major role. 
Voluminous data, as tables, graphs, and maps not only confirm these facts of strong 
regional contrasts but indicate the magnitude of the difference. They all point to the 
agrarian belt as a problem area—a region over-populated and underfed; a group of 
states where economic conditions must be improved if peace in Europe is to be assured. 

The problem of low living standards which these conditions entail is further 
complicated by political instability, racial heterogeneity, poverty of resources—or their 
development—with the natural accompaniment of a low cultural status. To maintain 
a standard of living equivalent to that of the average of all European countries, ex- 
clusive of Russia, 43 per cent of the present agricultural populaticn of these states 
must find other employment. The figure for the southwestern peninsula is 23 per cent. 

The author considers a number of proposed remedies. Most are discarded as 
either impractical or inadequate. The lack of surplus capital eliminates many. Scientific 
agricultural education is necessary to improve returns—the prospects being especially 
promising in livestock breeding and seed selection. Cooperative effort probably with 
some government direction and support seems necessary for large undertakings, e.g. 
in drainage and irrigation. On the whole, however, agricultural improvement cannot 
be expected to provide relief on an adequate scale. 

Emigration of surplus population, formerly extensively used as a safety measure, 
is no longer practicable since free migration is restricted both at home and abroad. 
Likewise birth control is regarded as unlikely to afford immediate relief. Neither are 
the Russian methods of industrialization regarded as suitable. 

The most promising solution, concludes the author, lies in industrialization. This 
would not only absorb the present excess labor but would automatically lead to urbaniza- 
tion and a reduction of the birth rate. 

While power and raw material resources are somewhat limited, especially the 
former, both admit of considerable exploitation. Farm and forest will furnish most of 
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the raw materials, with consumers’ goods including building materials and the processing 
of foods as the most likely end products. The emphasis will be on light rather than 
heavy industries. Capital for these undertakings including necessary improvements in 
transport will have to come from the outside. The examples of Switzerland and Austria 
may point the way for a similar transformation in the rest of agrarian Europe. 

The book is factual, the arguments, based as they are upon voluminous statistics, are 
sound and convincing thruout. It is by far the best treatment, known to the reviewer, 
of this problem area. Those charged with the planning of permanent peace would do 
well to study carefully these scholarly conclusions. A comprehensive ibliography is 
included. 

W. O. BLANCHARD 
University of Illinois 


Edna Fay Campbell. Our World and How We Use It. (An adaptation of 
This Useful World by Paul B. Sears, I. James, Quillen, and Paul R. 
Hanna. 287 pp. Numerous photographs and maps. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, New York City. $1.40. 

This book termed a social geography uniquely has neither preface nor introduction. 
Surprisingly, the first chapter heading is “A True Story of a Man Who Tried a Very 
Old Way of Living.” This interesting story cannot fail to produce many a chuckle. 

Provision for the careful development of clear underlying concepts seems to indicate 
that Miss Campbell had the fourth grade child in mind when preparing this adaptation. 

Numerous valuable visual aids include reproduced photographs, drawings and dia- 
grams. Some picture pages have margins while others have not. From the standpoint 
of art, this mars to some extent the attractiveness. 

Unfortunately on page 37 the misnomers Torrid, Temperate, and Frigid are used; 
on page 132 rice and oats are not correctly drawn; and on page 167 picture 7 shows 
abaca (Manila hemp) but it is spoken of as sisal on the same page. 

The various chapters of this book deal with man’s work such as hunting, herding, 
farming, mining, trading, and manufacturing. 

I recommend that teachers of social studies in elementary grades examine this 
publication. I find it interesting and I believe usable. 

Anna C, Larson 
State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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The Population Prospect in Relation to the World’s Agricultural 
Resources. By O. E. Baker 


Dr. Baker is Professor of Geography at the University of Maryland. For 
many years he was in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and is a recognized authority on world 
agriculture. His many contributions to scientific and educational geography 
make him well known thruout the world. The material presented in this paper 
should be of inestimable value to geography teachers. 
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Developments in the Field of Geography and Their Implications 
for the Geography Curriculum. By Preston E. James .......... 
Dr. James is Professor of Geography at Syracuse University and co- 

author of a new series of elementary texts in geography. During the war he 


served in the Office of Strategic Services. He is well known for his books on 
Latin America. 


Teaching Resource Conservation Thru Geography. By William W. 
Reitz 
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Dr. Reitz is Head of the Educational Relations Section of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Northeast 
Region, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, and author of many articles dealing 
with the problem of soil conservation. His many years of experience in 
teaching gives a practical implication to his program. 


Reading Improvement in Geography for Retarded Readers. By 
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Mr. Brinkman is an instructor in social studies in the high school at 
East Orange, New Jersey, and the author of many publications in the field of 
education. 
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ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


BY MACFADDEN, KENDALL and DEASY 


A new and modern atlas designed specifically to meet the present- 


day needs of American students. . . 


No attempt is made to present a final compendium of geographic 
knowledge or an ultra-refinement of detail. . . . On the con- 
trary the authors have made a deliberate and judicial selection 
in choosing the items to be illustrated . . . including among 
others the physical setting, climate, landforms, historical 
changes, military developments, air distances and population 
. . . The maps, pictographs and text are the work 
of skilled geographers. . . . The greater part of the material is 
treated on a world scale with the order of presentation dictated 


largely in terms of the American point of view. 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES ARE: 
137 large maps, 28 in two colors 


Wealth of other pertinent geographical material (Charts, 
Pictographs, Diagrams) 


Brief but clear and ample textual material 
Large format (1034” x 10%”) 


Special paper-bound edition for schools and colleges at 


1034 x 107% 





ABOUT THE 
AUTHORS 


Clifford H. MacFadden did 
his graduate work at the 
University of Michigan 
where he also taught geog- 
raphy and prepared “An 
Atlas of World Review’ 
(1940). Since 1942 he has 
been a cartographic engi- 
neer for the War Depart- 
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now serving as lecturer in 
geography, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


Henry Madison Kendall be- 
came associate professor of 
geography at Amherst in 
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head geographer for the 
War Department General 
Staff. Earlier he was assist- 
ant professor of geography 
at the University of Michi- 
gan. 


George F. Deasy received 
his graduate work at the 
University of Cincinnati 
where he was later instruc- 
tor in geography. Since 
1942 he has been a geog- 
rapher with the War De- 
partment General Staff. 
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